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of academy of sciences and arts. Many
scholars and men of genius were thus at-
tracted to Alexandria, and a period of
literary activity set in, which made Alexan-
dria for a long time the focus and center of
Greek culture and intellectual effort.

Among those who there pursued mathemat-
ics, physics and astronomy were Euclid, the
father of scientific geometry; Archimedes,
famous for his researches in physics and
mechanics; Apollonius of Perga, whose work
on conic sections still exists, and the astrono-
mer and geographer, Ptolemy, whose system
of astronomy was in general use until the
middle of the seventeenth century. There
were also several poets and philosophers of
note attached to the school. The Alexan-
drian Age is noted for its criticism and for
the reproducing of the works of Greek
authors in permanent and finished form. Be-
cause of this its influence extended through
many centuries, and is even felt in the classic
culture of the present times. See ALEXAN-
DRIAN LIBRARY.

ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY, the largest
and most famous of all the ancient collections
of books, planned by Ptolemy Soter, king of
Egypt, who died about 283 B. c. His son
Ptolemy Philadelphus and succeeding rulers
developed and enlarged the library which at
its most flourishing period is said to have
numbered 700,000 volumes. Many of the
books were purchased in Athens, Rome and
other countries. The main library was
located in the temple of Serapis. Most of
the books were burned at the invasion of
Alexandria by the Romans under Julius
Caesar, and the remainder were destroyed
by the Christians in A. D. 391.

ALFAL'FA, a pod-bearing plant resem-
bling clover, which ranks with the most im-
portant hay plants in feeding value. Alfalfa
reached the North American continent from
Chile about the middle of the nineteenth cen-
tury, but it was known to the Persians over
2,000 years ago. They called it al-facfacah,
meaning the best crop- Since 1900 alfalfa
production has greatly increased both in the
United States and in Canada, and in the for-
mer country it is about one-fifth of all hay
produced.

General Description. The plant is re-
markable for the depth to which its roots
penetrate the soil, ten to twenty feet being
common. For this reason it thrives in dry
where many forage plants could not

exist. Above ground alfalfa attains a height
of a foot and a half to two feet. It bears
leaves in three parts, purplish flowers re-
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a, b, seed pods; c, seeds.
sembling those of the pea, and small seed
pods curiously twisted into spirals. As it is
a rapid grower, producing a crop about
every forty days during the season of growth,
from three to seven crops a year may be
harvested.
Growth and Cultivation. The readiness
with which alfalfa adapts itself to different
soils and climates is one of its most striking
characteristics. Not only does it prosper in
semi-arid regions, with or without irrigation,
but in places where the rainfall is as high as
sixty-five inches a year; it grows in the low-
lands and at elevations of more than a mile
above sea level; it can adapt itself to almost
any sort of climate found in the United
States. It cannot, however, live in a soil
containing too much moisture, nor one that
is too acid. Ideal conditions are a deep, limy
soil with good drainage, and an absence of
weeds. The latter are injurious in that their
shorter roots take nourishment from the up-
per soil layers.
Since alfalfa, like other pod-bearing
plants, adds nitrogen to the soil through the
bacteria that form on the nodules of its
roots, fertilizers containing nitrogen are not